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Melamdim and mehankhim - 
who are we? 

Implications for professionalizing 
Orthodox Jewish education 

Jeffrey Saks 



This article puts forth an argument for new lines of inquiry and deliberation in the process of 
professionalizing Orthodox Jewish education. Using ‘professionalization to describe a process that 
emanates from within the profession and its practitioners, and not issues (such as salary, benefits, status, 
etc.) which are largely controlled by those working outside of the profession, the author argues for the 
development of a Jewish theory of education as a hallmark of enriching our communal endeavor - enabling 
us to fulfill the decree of ‘walking in His ways’ as we educate the Jewish people. 



‘And Torat Hessed (Torah of kindness) upon her tongue’ 
(Prov. 31:26) - Is there a Torah which is not a Torat 
Hessed? Some say: Torah for teaching is the Torah of 
kindness. (Sukkah 4%) 

A s is well known, the Rav, Rabbi Joseph B. 

Soloveitchik, often referred to himself as a 
.mere melamed - a simple teacher. 

However, the Rav would continue, this is a most 
honorable title, as the Almighty Himself too is 
merely a simple teacher, for we refer to him each 
morning in birkhat ha-Torah as the melamed Torah le- 
atno Yisrael } In teaching Torah we are not only 
fulfilling that mitzvah, but the commandment of 
imatatio Dei as well. 

Similarly, Nehama Leibowitz left instruction 
that her gravestone be marked only with the word: 
Morah- Teacher. Surely there is something 
paradoxical in the preeminent rabbinic sage, the 
rabbi par excellence, and the preeminent teacher of 
Tanakh - or, if you will, the rabbi’s rabbi and the 
teacher’s teacher - choosing to refer to themselves 
as merely simple melamdim. Certainly both of these 
figures were aware, albeit in a deeply humble way, 
of their deep impact on generations of students 



and thereby on the Jewish community at large. 

We have then something truly ironic about our 
profession: the degree to which it is viewed in the 
simplest fashion is the degree to which it becomes 
most sublime. We imagine God Himself (as it 



were) sitting, 
lehrnen Hu mash 
and Rashi with 
the smallest 
schoolboy (as 
the Rav himself 
would do in the 



In teaching Torah we are not 
only fulfilling that mitzvah , 
but the commandment of 
imatateo Dei as well 



hallways of his Maimonides School). One might 
falsely deduce that the professionalization of 
Jewish education - that is, an ongoing effort to 
upgrade and sophisticate, to introduce hiddush, 
with the set of values and complexities that 
necessarily accompany such a process - somehow 
diminishes the very holiness of what we do. 
However, nothing could be further from the truth. 
Educating the Jewish people is a holy task, and the 
complexities of doing it correctly in the 
contemporary world demand that those entrusted 
with the task develop the sophistication to 
succeed, and to lead this enterprise to new levels of 
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improvement, development, and 
accomplishment. 

This paper argues that the degree to which we 
begin to look upon ourselves as educators 
(tnehartkhim) and not merely teachers (melamdim, 
tnorim), will not only mark a level of reflection on 
and analysis of the practice of our craft. It will also 
signal our endeavor as being vision -driven (among 
other things), and will in a very real way 
contribute to the enrichment of our communal 
endeavor - enabling us to fulfill the divine decree 
of ‘walking in His ways’ as we educate our 
students. In order to undertake this paradigm shift, 
this heshbort ha-nefesh, we must determine what the 
characteristics of a profession are in general, and 
for Jewish education specifically. 2 Only then will 
we be able to consider how Jewish education ranks 
as a profession (according to these criteria), byway 
of determining areas for improvement. 

It is important to note from the outset that - 
for the purposes of this essay - 1 use the category 
of ‘professionalization’ to describe a process that 
emanates from within the profession (that is, an 
articulation of goals rooted in theoretical 
conceptions of general education and Torah 

the process can be activated 
only by combining all of the 
players to develop a general 
Jewish theory of education 

etc.) which are largely controlled by those 
working outside of the profession. 3 By focusing on 
‘internal’ professionalization, I do not mean that 
this is something which educators can or should 
do alone, in isolation from those who sit ‘outside’ 
the profession. On the contrary, the process can 
be activated only by combining all of the players - 
teachers and administrators and lay leadership, 
formal and informal educators, academics and 
elementary school personnel, students of yeshivot 
and of universities - to develop a general Jewish 
theory of education. 4 However, on the topic of the 
‘external’ indicators of the profession, the remark 
of Dan Lortie, the sociologist of education, rings 
true for us as well: 

[TJeaching, from its inception in America, has occupied 
a special but shadowed social standing. The services 
performed by teachers have usually been seen as above 



education, 
which are then 
applied to 
enriching our 
practice), and 
not issues (such 
as salary, 
benefits, status, 



the run of everyday work, and the occupation has had 
the aura of a special mission honored by society. But 
social ambiguity has stalked those who undertook the 
mission, for the real regard shown those who taught has 
never matched the professed regard. Teaching is a status 
accorded high respectability of a particular kind; but 
those occupying it do not receive the level or types of 
deference reserved for those working in the learned 
professions, occupying high government office, or 
demonstrating success in business. 5 

These are indeed important additional 
components in the future professionalization of 
Jewish education (and general education!), but lay 
outside of the scope of the thesis presented here - 
which argues that first and foremost Jewish 
educators must forge a professional self-identityjor 
themselves, primarily through the development of 
Jewish theories of education. 

Among the internal ‘commonplaces’ of 
professionalization where we score the highest 
mark is the area of teaching as life in the service of 
others and of the community as a whole. This is 
an area which is particularly rich in traditional 
sources, but those which often serve as ‘little more 
than a medley of edifying ideas, raw material for 
after-dinner speeches by well-meaning 
community leaders, consisting of no more than 
exhortation and perhaps enrichment’. 6 

The late Rabbi Isadore Twersky, formulated 
this ‘calling’ and the goals of Jewish education as 
follows: 

Our goal should be to make it possible for every Jewish 
person, child or adult, to be exposed to the mystery and 
romance of Jewish history, to the enthralling insights and 
special sensitivities of Jewish thought, to the sanctity and 
symbolism of Jewish existence, and to the power and 
profundity of Jewish faith... Education, in its broadest 
sense, will enable young people to confront the secret of 
Jewish tenacity and existence, the quality of Torah 
teaching which fascinates and attracts irresistibly. They 
will then be able, even eager, to find their place in a 
creative and constructive Jewish community. 7 

In his teachings on Maimonides’ view of 
pedagogy, Rabbi Twersky 8 also pointed to 
Rambam’s formulation in The Guide of the Perplexed 
(I, 15): 

‘And, behold, the Lord stood erect upon it’ [referring to 
the ladder in Jacob’s vision, see: Gen. 28:13J, that is, was 



Jewish education 



stably and constantly upon it - I mean upon the ladder, 
one end of which is in heaven, while the other end is 
upon the earth. Everyone who ascends does so climbing 
up this ladder, so that he necessarily apprehends Him 
who is upon it, as he is stably and permanently at the top 
of the ladder. It is clear that what I say here of Him 
conforms to the parable propounded. For the angels of 
God [seen by Jacob going up and down the ladder] are 
the prophets with reference to whom it is clearly said: 
‘and He sent an angel’ [Num. 20:16] ... How well put is 
the phrase ‘ascending and descending* [Gen. 28:12], in 
which ascent comes before descent. For after the ascent 
and the attaining of certain rung? of the ladder that may 
be known comes the descent with whatever decree the 
prophet has been informed of - with a view to governing 
and teaching the people of the earth. 9 



personality. 12 

We can here refer to R. Kalonimus Kalman 
Shapira’s classic work on Jewish education, Hovat 
HaTalmidim , 13 In the introduction (addressed to 
'melamdim ve-avot ha-banim\ teachers and fathers), 
R. Shapira wrote: 

Our goal here is not to teach the craft of pedagogy - how 
to utilize the student’s mind in various ways, how to 
broaden his understanding and knowledge of the 
meaning of the Torah. For what we are seeking now is 
not the student’s intellect alone: we are interested in the 
whole student. We wish to connect the Nefesh , Ruach , and 
Neshamah ofjewish children to the God of Israel, so that 
they will emerge as Jews who revere the word of the 
Lord and direct all their desires toward Him. 



Rabbi Twersky read this passage as a clear 
moral calling to educators (here titled prophets - 
educators par excellence 10 ), whose ascent to heaven 
and knowledge of God is attained only in tandem 
with the mandate to 'descend’ to the people, and 
serve as agents of the knowledge of God, as well as 
vessels for ahavat Hashetn (love of God), as Rabbi 
Twersky went on to point to the Midrash (< Sifrei , 
Deut. 32), that '“To love the Lord thy God” [Deut. 
6:5, is fulfilled through] bringing others to the 
love of Him, as did Abraham...’ 11 

We have here an abundantly clear call to service 
which expresses itself as a moral duty of the 
highest order. However, this can only be the 
beginning of professionalism, and not the ultimate 
objective. It is a sine qua non, but not an end in 
itself, in pursuit of an increasingly sophisticated 
education and a genuine Jewish theory of 
education. 

Toward a Jewish theory of education 

Let us understand that teaching (flamed) 
represents the techniques and methods that are 
employed in the process we call educating 
(I’hanekh), but is not itself the ultimate fulfillment 
of the mitzvah of education. Without 
overextending the metaphor, we can relate this to 
the Brisker conception of the dichotomous nature 
of ma'aseh and feiyywm, in which certain mitzvot are 
broken down into component parts. For example, 
in Rabbi Soloveitchik’s treatment of teshuva, the 
act of repentance is accomplished through the 
recitation of confession, while the fulfillment of 
the mitzvah is wholly internal, comprising resolve 
for the future and refinement of the repentant’s 



That is, the thrust of Hovat HaTalmidim is not 
pedagogical (i.e. the art and skills of teaching) per 
se, but educational . The educational program that 
he advocates holds as its central goal the educating 
of the whole student - not merely in knowledge 
growth, but in spiritual development, until he 
becomes 'connected to the God of Israel’ and 
assiduously ‘reveres His word’. 

The ability to be a more effective educator is 
strengthened by developing a certain professional 
self-awareness in which teacher, student (both the 
individual student and the class as a whole) and 
subject matter 
are brought into 
a level of accord 
as alluded to in 
the Hovat 
HaTalmidim. 

That is, to 
educate the 
'whole’ student 
requires an 
awareness, on 
the part of the educator, of the ‘whole’ which is 
within one’s pedagogy, and within oneself. This is 
neither a small nor simple task, but is mandatory if 
the educator will serve as the 'connector’ between 
the student, subject matter, and, ultimately, God 
Himself. 

Let us take another example of a guiding 
Jewish theory of education from the writing of 
Rabbi Aharon Lichtenstein: 

The encounter with God as commander lies at the heart 

ofjewish existence; to the extent that it is realized 



teaching represents the 
techniques and methods that are 
employed in the process we call 
educating, but is not itself the 
ultimate fulfillment of the mitzvah 
of education 
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through Talmud Torah, the legal corpus, as developed in 
the Oral tradition, is a prime vehicle for this 
encounter... The process [of Talmud Torah]... is no less 
important than its resolution; and even if one has 
retained nothing, the experience itself - live contact with 
the epiphanous divine will manifest through Torah, and 
encounter with the divine Presence, which hovers over 
its students - is immeasurably important. Talmud Torah 
is not just informative or illuminating; it is ennobling 
and purgative . 14 



Rabbi Lichtenstein makes a serious curricular 
point, which (if utilized) can help answer a serious 
problem in our current educational practice. Many 
of our students (and, I dare say, their parents) are 
at best curious, and at worst deeply troubled by the 
question of why we dedicate the overwhelming 

bulk of our time 
to the study of 
Torah she-ba’al 
Peh (primarily, 
Talmud), when, 
it seems to 
them, so few 
students obtain 
an independent mastery of the material and this 
allocation of time leaves many other important 



our ‘method of educating’ 
must strive towards being ali 
encompassing - cradle to 
grave education 



subjects relegated to secondary status or curricular 
oblivion. 

Rabbi Lichtenstein presents us with a clear 
guiding theory for our practice: Torah she-ba'al Peh 
reigns supreme because it is, in its ideal state, best 
able to create the ‘encounter’ between the student 
and ‘God as commander’. In the words of the 
Hovat HaTalmidim, the student becomes 
‘connected to the God of Israel... revering the 
word of the Lord’. The question then properly is 



not why we teach so much Talmud, but why aren t 
we being more successful in using it as a tool to 
forge that encounter? Why aren’t we focusing 
more resources on determining how to forge the 
encounter in the first place (especially insofar as 
generating the encounter is more pedagogically 
complex in the modern world). Rabbi 
Lichtenstein continues: 




To an outsider, much of traditional Talmud Torah no 
doubt borders on the absurd. From a purely rational or 
pragmatic perspective, the prospect of a group of laymen 
studying the minutiae of complex and often ‘irrelevant’ 
halakhot may indeed be bizarre. In li^it of Jewish 
commitment and experience, however, it is thoroughly 
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intelligible . 15 

Why do so many of our students consider 
themselves ‘outsiders’? What can be done to get 
them to view themselves in the Tight of Jewish 
commitment and experience’? Intuitively and 
from my own experiences I am convinced that 
Rabbi Lichtenstein is correct in this theory, but 
how do we properly implement it pedagogically ? 

How do we create a ‘theory-driven practice’ to 
bridge those two worlds (theory and practice) that 
so often stand against each other or (worse) with 
their backs turned toward each other? 

By ‘theory driven practice’, I mean the act of 
‘translating’ (what others might call ‘applying’) 
from theoretical guiding principles to the act of 
teaching in a way which a theory of ‘Jewish 
commitment and experience’ as a whole is 
translated into a systematic method of educating. 
Of course, our ‘method of educating’ must strive 
towards being all encompassing - schools and 
synagogues, informal and adult education, etc., 
including (but not limited to) the content and 
configurations of these educational settings - in a 
word: cradle to grave education . 16 

Of course, as noted above, this can only 
properly be done after the development of an 
educational philosophy deeply grounded in a well- 
articulated, explicit theory of education . 17 
Through a level of self-reflection, the impact of 
expertise, and critical examination, educators and 
communities can develop this level of edifying 
self-awareness that enables the development and 
implementation of theories of practice. 

However, to develop this sense of professional 
self-awareness is no simple thing. To a certain 
degree it requires a ‘stepping outside’ of oneself, 
one’s setting, and (at times) even one’s 
community, in order to evaluate the practice qua 
profession. This is an important point. A certain 
level of inertia (engendered by our high ideals) 
prevents us from this ‘stepping out’ — or better yet, 
hit f alut , stepping above ourselves - which allows us 
to be self-critical, and (just as important) to be 
open to critique from others. ‘Stepping above’ is 
actually the most appropriate figure of speech for 
what we are describing, as the word ‘theory’ itself 
comes from the Greek theorem - which means 
beholding, or speculating from above . 18 

Furthermore, this ‘distancing’ from practice 
allows us to draw from a body of theory, which 
defines the very profession, and enables us to 
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reactivate the deeper guiding principles in an 
ongoing way. However, as alluded to above, there 
is a fear that the very act of perspective taking 
diminishes the sanctity of educating, because the 
‘stepping outside’ is misunderstood to be a 
stepping away from Jewish tradition and culture. 

On the contrary! Traditional sources must 
serve as the basis for our theory of education and 
vision for each educator and the community they 
will lead. Professionalization requires that we 
develop the strategies necessary to actualize and 
implement this theory and vision. Jewish tradition 
serves as a crucial resource in molding a young 
educator’s understanding of his or her profession. 
Unfortunately, these sources often merely serve as 
slogans, and have often not been fully processed to 
offer the guiding theory into hinukh. 19 

Among other things, successful education is 
the expression of a healthy community, here 
defined as one which has a sense of common 
values, ideas about the world, certain shared 
assumptions, and (perhaps most importantly) a 
clearly articulated vision of what an educated 
student ( = initiate into the community) ought 
‘look’ like. It is only a sign of self-confidence for a 
community to look from within, and draw upon 
its own sources (in a sophisticated and fully 
‘processed’ way) to shape this vision. 

Too often we confuse the kiyyum ha-mitzvah of 
teaching and learning Torah - which, from a 
purely normative standpoint, is the same for the 
am ha’aretz sitting reciting Tehillim and the talmid 
haktmm who ‘builds worlds’ through his innovative 
interpretations of talmudic texts 20 - with the deep 
reflection on developing goals and methods that 
are specific to each educational setting. Ironically, 
the fact that we are so committed — ethically, 
morally, spiritually - to what we are doing, opens a 
loophole which occasionally allows us to escape 
responsibility for the level of critical inquiry 
necessary to perfect our craft, and thereby enhance 
and beautify the mitzvah. Simply put, we are often 
put off from critically examining ourselves because 
the ‘ mitzvah meter’ in heaven is running no matter 
what we learn, so why tinker? A similar form of 
‘loophole’ is our commitment to life-long 
learning, which (when reduced merely to a slogan) 
serves as an excuse not to learn — ‘If learning 
Gemara is something you’re supposed to do for 
your whole life, then can you not do it after 
graduating from an Ivy League college?’ - 1 seem 
to recall someone asking me upon my decision to 

0 
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study in Israel and at Yeshiva University after high 
school. 

The element of ‘beautifying inquiry’ - hiddur 
mitzvah - that I am here arguing for is represented 
by a level of critical self-examination (both 
individually and communally) that enables us to 
explicate and clarify the theories of education that 
can and should be informing our practice. Our 
tradition calls for the enrichment of practice 
through examination of theory and a deliberative 
process. 

Let us momentarily expand upon this halakhic 
metaphor of hiddur mitzvah. We know that there is 
an obligation to beautify the mitzvot , 21 even up to a 
one -third increase in cost beyond what would 
otherwise minimally fulfill the halakhic 
requirement. 22 In almost every case, this 
obligation, while a mandatory ideal, does not ex 
post facto invalidate the performance of the mitzvah 
if omitted. Perhaps the most notable exception, in 
which a lack of hiddur does invalidate the mitzvah , 
is in the writing of a Torah scroll. The example 
from the Talmud [TB Gittin 20a] is the case of a 
scribe who, while writing God’s name in the 
Torah momentarily thinks of something else, thus 
invalidating the Torah for lack of the specific 
requirement of kavannah - special intent - upon 
writing God’s holy name. 

The Talmud speculates that the scribe might, 
rewrite over the kavannah-v oid four letters, this 
time with the 

mandatory successful education is the 

intent - but 

rejects this expression of a healthy 

possibility, for community 

the Name 
(although now 

kavanmh-empov/ered) would be blemished with 
splotches (i.e. lacking hiddur) due to the second 
coat of ink. In this case, a lack of hiddur mitzvah 
invalidates the scroll even ex post facto. 23 If this is 
true for God’s name in a Torah scroll, 
homiletically we may extend it to Jewish 
education as a whole, for what is hinukh if not the 
dispersion of God’s name to the Jewish people 
and the world? 24 Imagine, if you can, a world in 
which we would add one-third in the name of 
hiddur mitzvah to the resources (not merely 
financial, but of energy, emotion, commitment, 
passion, intellect, talent, etc.) currently dedicated 
to Jewish education! Efforts (such as those 
described here) toward the professionalization of 
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hinukh are mandated - perhaps even biblically - in 
the name of hiddur mitzvat hinukh. 



What should an educator be? 

We must ask ourselves: What are the conceptions 
of what an educator is (or ought to be)? What is an 
educated student? Indeed, what are the very goals 
of our communal educational enterprise as derived 
from our own resources and traditions? Further 
we must ask, what are the given meta-theories of 
Jewish education or Jewish educational practice? 
Only after deliberating upon these questions 
should we introduce outside systems or 
conceptions as a way of evaluating our own 
internal rigor, thoroughness, etc. 

Much attention has recently been placed on 
the role of the mimetic in contemporary Jewish 
life. 25 Ironically, it is quite possible that Jewish 
educating is so intrinsic to our lives (both 

personally and 
communally), 

Only in this way can we create a and sornethm s 

that we do so 
naturally, as part 
of our mimetic 
tradition (‘this is 
the way we do it 
because this is 
the way we’ve 

always done it’; or ‘this is what we learn, because 
this is what we’ve always learned’), that it 
becomes arduous to critically examine. That this 
is historically not true does not seem to bother 
the mimetic consciousness, which is, ironically, 
somewhat ahistorical — we imagine all of the 
preceding generations learning what and how we 
do. We live off the spiritual capital of the past, 26 
which renders critical self-scrutiny (either 
individually or communally) a difficult yet 
necessary task, primarily due to this emotional 
involvement. 

After developing a conception of Jewish 
theories of education, the fields of general 
education and educational meta-theory (including, 
inter alia, the fields of sociology, psychology, 
philosophy) can then also (perhaps must) be 
examined, and not feared or negated, as a source of 
crucial insight for professionalization. However, 
when we do turn to ‘outside’ sources it must be in 
a disciplined way, not as a form of cheap imitation 
or to provide more of the ‘slogans’ mentioned 
above. 



genuine Jewish theory of 
education, and not merely a 
theory of Jewish education 
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Only in this way can we create a genuine Jeurish 
theory of education, and not merely a theory of 
Jewish education. 

Profession as community of learners 

Another necessary element toward the 
professionalization of Jewish education, along the 
model presented above, is the creation of a 
professional community which, most would agree, 
does not exist in a meaningful enough way at 
present. 

The nature of teaching is such that teachers - 
from the very beginning of their careers - spend 
most of their time in isolation from their 
colleagues - that is, behind classroom doors. 
Classroom teachers make hundreds of decisions 
every day, and do so in isolation from peers or 
supervisors. Often, young educators resist seeking 
out advice, fearing to admit their shortcomings. In 
the best of our educational settings, mentoring and 
supervision are rare, and when it does exist 
experienced colleagues can at best only be present 
for a small fraction of beginner’s classroom 
activities. 27 

As Lortie has written: 



Teaching is not like other crafts and professions, whose 
members talk in a language specific to them and their 
work... Without such a framework, the neophyte is less 
able to order the flux and color of daily events and can 
miss crucial transactions which might otherwise be 
encoded in the categories of a developed discourse. Each 
teacher must laboriously construct ways of perceiving 
and interpreting what is significant . 28 



Naturally, this de facto nature of teaching limits 
opportunities for collaboration, cross-fertilization 
of ideas, and mentorships. 

The hallmark of our conception for intellectual 
growth is the Talmudic dictum [TB Ta’anit 23a]: 
give me ‘intellectual collaboration' or give me death! 

Anyone who has spent any time inside a Bet 
Midrash knows the benefits of the dichotomous 
partnership/oppositional relationship of hevruta. 29 
Just as it is imperative that mehankhim continue 
their own learning once in the field, it is crucial 
that they be encouraged and given the opportunity 
to participate in discourse with colleagues, and 
(especially) that young educators be given the 
opportunity to develop meaningful professional 
relationships with senior staff Further, I would 
argue, it is not enough that such a culture should 
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be created within an individual school, but we 
must seek out ways of fostering this dialogue 
throughout our community, both in the Diaspora 
and Israel . 30 For our profession to flourish, each 
young mehatiekh must become part of a community 
of mehatikhim who are simultaneously a 
community of learners. 

Conclusion 

And so we come full-circle. Through the process 
and components of professionalization, we can 
become mehatikhim -educators, and only then do 
we approach the true Melamed - as did Rabbi 
Soloveitchik, Nehama Leibowitz, and all great 
Torah teachers throughout the ages. It is difficult 
to approach the sublime, but it is worthwhile - 
indeed, obligatory. We have been given a great gift, 
Torat Hashem Temimah, along with a great 
challenge: Will we turn it into Torat hesed of the 
highest order? Torat hesed only exists if it is part of 
the ongoing transmission of education - but it 
must be done well. Educators must develop for 
themselves, and for their communities, Jewish 
theories of education which can drive their 
practice. We must work amongst communities of 
teacher-learners, committed to professional and 
personal growth, and together implement a level 
of hiddur mitzvah as we educate the Jewish people. 
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